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Our Friend Albert Bender 

By Ralph Stackpole 


work of. art, a masterpiece. 
The intangible clear something 
that appears at times from the 
black refineries and is registered 
on the gauges and dials of the 
human spirit—and tagged with 
the immortal sticker—a canvas, 
a book, some carved substance containing qual¬ 
ities to make it—precious and lasting. 

A frail human life can be a masterpiece, self 
arranged or blown to a complete pattern. Al¬ 
bert’s life shaped by his work has the sort of 
perfection that parallels a great culled mas¬ 
terpiece of art. Something lovely, we look, 
there is a radiance, a radiation, a hand shake, 
a smile and laughter through the long galleries. 


Albert like the old prospector, who, in his mind, 
lived the million he would find in the rocky 
earth kept at it; kept his faith in painting, 
sculpture, books, everything he thought Art, 
and in his mind, too, lived in the perfected 
beauty he hoped to find. Albert like and in 
contrast to John Brown, who from a quiet 
beginning, became redoubled and multiplied 
fury, Albert became redoubled and multiplied 
kindness and each in action built himself in 
the symbol. So many of us have the flittering 
instinct to right wrongs and so many have the 
urge to assist beauty and so rarely these in¬ 
stincts flower. 

One idea in writing about my friend is to 
say that he took upon himself the burden that 


























a large number in a society should share. He 
alone heard the telephone calls, received the 
visits, saw the portfolios opened, and spread 
out the money he earned the day before. I 
have been in his office and so have you and 
you and you, and went away, smiling and 
happy, heard a good story, a new joke, a check 
with Albert’s signature, sat in the chair next 
to Albert’s big roller top desk, saw Albert fish 
out letters from the big pile of letters, letters 
from all over the globe, letters from famous 
and not famous people, piled together high, 
haphazard and democratically. This desk is 
Albert’s monument, and in it is all the affection 
and confidence one man could expect in this 
world. 

I wonder if sometimes at night when the 
janitors are through sweeping and it is quiet, 
if the letters slip out of their envelopes and 
talk to each other, and tell tales from many 
countries of travel, of beauty, galleries, 
wrongs, injustices, ambition, burning ambi¬ 
tion, congratulations and love for Albert? 
Im sure they do, and these dialogues inter¬ 
cepted by intangible dictaphones will make 
Albert’s memory live, and we that went with 
him on Opening Nights will always hear laugh¬ 
ter in the long galleries. 

/// . /// . /// . 
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A Tribute 


By Charles Erskine Scott Wood 



[The grief at the loss of a friend 
of twenty-five years, a benefac¬ 
tor of the Arts and Literature is 
so great that it compels me to 
think of what San Francisco, the 
community, and I may truly say 
what the world has lost in the 
death of Albert Bender. He has written his own 
memorial in contributions to libraries, mu¬ 
seums, and colleges—even so broadly sown as 
to Paris and Dublin. Let us hope that war, the 
stupidest barbarism of Man, will spare what 
this beneficient mind and generous hand has 
given. A small body and a great soul. A helper 
to those struggling toward the stars—a smiling 
husbandman who stepped into Life’s meadow, 
swinging a generous arm sowing seeds of 
beauty and delight. His city—his state—the 
world were the better that he had been born. 


Persons who wish to take part in the me¬ 
morial to Albert Bender, as outlined briefly on 
page five of this Bulletin , will please commun¬ 
icate with the Executive Secretary, San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association, 800 Chestnut St., San 
Francisco. Telephone ORdway 2640 . 


Albert Bender’s Contribution 

By Edward Bruce 

I know about many of the 
things done by Albert Bender 
as a collector and a friend of 
artists and poets. But it is not 
of his deeds that I wish to 
write; it is of what Albert Ben¬ 
der was to me. This is not a 
difficult subject for to me Albert Bender was a 
friend and stimulus of a distinctive order. His 
contribution to me was of the kind which every 
artist most needs. A collector as such, a patron 
which he has often been misnamed, a buyer 
and giver of works of art—none of these could 
stimulate the creative spirit as Albert Bender 
did. 

I said that it would be easy for me to write 
of Albert Bender. But unless I succeed in con¬ 
veying the particular quality of the artist which 
he himself possessed, the quality of wonder, 
this little note about him will have accom¬ 
plished nothing. Artists in every field of work 
who knew Albert Bender will instantly grasp 
what I mean when I speak of his quality of 
wonder. They will recognize too how percepti¬ 
ble and at the same time elusive is this quality. 
It shows in the expression of the eyes, in the 
tone of the voice and in the human approach of 
one individual to another. 

Every artist, perhaps even more than other 
people, enjoys praise. It is not the words 
spoken in favor of a painter’s picture or a 
poet’s lyric that stimulate the creative impulse. 
It is an indefinable something behind those 
words. Sincerity is not just what I mean nor 
understanding. In those rare people like Albert 
Bender sincerity and understanding are welded 
in a glow of enjoyment. One may forget his 
words but the spirit out of which they were 
born, the enjoyment in the work of art that he 
was able to convey is never forgotten. The 
longer I live the more I realize that the quality 
in one individual which touches the heart of 
another individual is as impossible to analyze 
as the essence of a work of art. 

I remember the first time that I met Albert 
Bender. I remember this occasion not as we 
often remember first meetings with old friends. 
For instance, I do not remember the place of 
the meeting nor the other people present, nor 
the purpose of the occasion. But I do remember 
that unforgettable head, the extraordinary com¬ 
bination of modesty and eagerness, the quick 
smiling sympathetic response to the artist’s 
life and efforts. Often I saw him again, many 
times I was present when his generous deeds 

Concluded on Page 6, Col. 1 
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Above, the Anne Bremer Memorial Library at the California School of Fine Arts. Below, registrar and 
clerk check part of the Albert Bender Collection in the store rooms of the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. This collection of 1128 items includes all media in the Fine Arts. 
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The Anne Bremer Memorial Library 

By Lee F. Randolph 


o me Albert Bender’s philosophy 
of life is like a house in which 
he lived—beautiful within to 
those whose privilege it was to 
know him, beautiful without as 
the living form of his deeds. 
Through his lifetime it afforded 
shelter to many, and since Albert loved 
beauty, it was open especially to those who 
struggled with the problems of creative art. 
The vision of this house was always greater 
than the possibility of complete realization. 
But I wish to record here, simply, one apart¬ 
ment of that house which is materialized in 
the Anne Bremer Memorial Library of the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts. Through years of 
his busy life, crowded with his many benefac¬ 
tions which absorbed so much of his thought 
and activity, Albert never forgot the building 
of this Library, and so it has grown from year 
to year by a continuous flow of gifts of books 
and prints, and of money for the purchase 
fund, to which have been added other gifts 
made through his example and influence, by 
friends of Albert, and of the Association. 

I don’t know how he accomplished all this, 
remembering the innumerable other channels 
by which his really modest income was dissi¬ 
pated; but the fact is that packages of valuable 
and important books periodically appeared, 
and the mailman every now and then would 
leave a check from Albert, earmarked for the 
Library. So today the Art Association and 
School have one of the finest Art Reference 
Libraries in the West, composed of approxi¬ 
mately 2800 books and folios and some three 
hundred color reproductions of painting and 
mural decoration. It is a rich treasure house 
of recorded art history and is broad enough 
in scope to illustrate the creative accomplish¬ 
ments of former civilizations, and to demon¬ 
strate the new and fresh spirit of this modern 
day. As Albert intended it to be, it is a place 
where we all may reaffirm our knowledge of the 
past, rekindle our enthusiasm in the present, 
and awaken our understanding for the future of 
art. 

It is interesting to see young art students 
pouring over these writings and reproductions, 
wherein they recognize the potential fulfill¬ 
ment of their as yet inarticulate efforts. In fact, 
such a Library is a vital necessity for an Art 
School, a place where the student may find the 
ammunition to carry on and make good. 

This splendid collection has a setting worthy 
of it in the long room which looks out over the 


San Francisco Bay and hills. Here on October 
23, 1936, the formal opening of the Library 
and a reception was held by the San Francisco 
Art Association with Albert Bender as guest 
of honor. At the same time this occasion was a 
preview of eleven mural decorations in fresco 
and an over-mantel bas relief in the Library 
room, the work of seven artists commissioned 
by Mr. Bender. 

Typical of the careful consideration and 
foresight that governed Albert’s actions, the 
Anne Bremer Memorial Library is protected 
by an insurance, the policy for which was 
taken out by Albert in August of 1913. In June, 
j 936, he wrote to Timothy Pflueger, then presi¬ 
dent of the Art Association, advising him that 
funds for maintaining the library were secure 
as the library was specifically mentioned as the 
beneficiary of this particular policy. 

The amount, today, has accrued to $8,000 
and the Board of Directors of the Art Associa¬ 
tion is making a study in regard to the best 
means of adding to the steadily growing 
shelves of books and other acquisitions. 

I want to mention another of Albert’s acts 
of thoughtfulness, one that has been, though 
less known, an important influence in the 
school. It is the Anne Bremer Memorial Fund, 
dedicated also to his cousin, as a help to art 
students. One evening in 1924 in the beautiful 
library of his own home on Post Street, known 
to many of his friends, I was sitting after din¬ 
ner talking to Albert about the Art School and 
the truly heroic efforts of many talented stu¬ 
dents to obtain their necessary training. Albert 
was always particularly sympathetic to the 
struggles of the young student and he said: 
“We must do something about that”. Shortly 
afterward he started the Anne Bremer Me¬ 
morial Fund with a large donation, and, with 
his urgent support, it rapidly grew to its pres¬ 
ent stature of nearly $25,000—under trustee¬ 
ship of the San Francisco Art Association. For 
many years now the income of this fund has 
provided sorely needed help, and a long list 
of young artists have benefited by its generous 
assistance. 

Painters, sculptors, musicians, writers, 
craftsmen, business and professional men, were 
Albert’s friends. Each made something of his 
own out of his chosen medium, but Albert’s 
medium was his life—a portion to every gift, 
and, as those who have benefited by his gen¬ 
erosity push on, there need be no looking back, 
for in the vitality of his gifts Albert’s spirit 
will find continuance. 
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Dedication 

his issue of The Bulletin , 
dedicated in affectionate appre¬ 
ciation to an old and valued 
member of the Art Association, 
touches but lightly on the great 
role he has played. Were it a 
heavy volume it could do no 

more. 

The Art Association recognizes and honors 
what Albert stood for. We pay tribute to his 
memory, sincerely acknowledging the limitless 
scope of his influence. 

The contributors to this issue have had the 
privilege of Albert’s friendship and shared the 
responsibilities of his undertakings. Edward 
Bruce is Chief of the Section of Fine Arts, 
United States Government. Col. Wood, author 
and journalist, is one of Albert’s oldest friends. 
Ralph Stackpole, sculptor, has been close to 
Albert through years of mutual interests. Lee 
Randolph is Director of the California School 
of Fine Arts and Grace Morley is Director of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. M. R. 
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Memorial to Albert 

LANS for a memorial to Albert Bender, 
which will take the form of a Grant-in-Use 
to students and artists, are being for¬ 
mulated. Meeting on April 10th, the central 
committee headed by Dr. Monroe G. Deutsch, 
Vice President and Provost of the University 
of California, unanimously agreed upon the 
form of the memorial and are proceeding with 
the means of acquiring the necessary funds. 

The desire to honor Albert Bender has come 
to the Art Association from innumerable 
sources and from persons in all walks of life. 
The Art Association is serving, therefore, as a 
central office so that duplication of endeavor 
will be avoided. 

The committee, in part, follows: 

Ansel E. Adams, Mrs. Leonora Wood Arms- 
by, Mrs. Gertrude F. Atherton, Dr. Hans Bar¬ 
kan, Dr. Harold Brunn, Mrs. George T. Cam¬ 
eron, Harry Camp, Frank A. Clarvoe, E. D. 
Coblentz, William E. Colby, William W. 
Crocker, Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, Dr. C. S. S. 
Dutton, Mrs. Eugene S. Elkus, Dr. Leo Eloes- 
Concluded on Page 6, Col. 2 


The Albert M. Bender Collection 
At the S. F. Museum of Art 

By Grace Morley 

Albert M. Bender’s name will 
long stand in San Francisco for 
good deeds, and in each field of 
endeavor it will mean a slightly 
different benefaction. To the 
Museum his thoughtfulness and 
generosity have been funda¬ 
mental to its growth. 

He aided generously with contributions; he 
induced others to contribute. He gave books, 
and money for books to help fill the Reading 
Room’s empty shelves. He gave money to buy 
paintings or other art he thought was needed 
to fill out the collection, and he lent a willing 
ear wherever he was told of some worthy 
work or some gap that should be filled. But 
most of all he gave spontaneously and whole¬ 
heartedly his interest and enthusiasm and en¬ 
couragement, and the tangible sign was that 
he bought constantly paintings and prints and 
sculpture to build the collection he had started 
soon after the Museum reopened in 1935. Then 
it owned a few dozen items; now, thanks pri¬ 
marily to him, it counts several thousand ob¬ 
jects in its collections. 

At first he gave the Museum the cream of 
what he had collected in contemporary art 
during the years. Then he continued buying the 
things he liked in that field for the Museum. It 
is well known that Albert Bender often pur¬ 
chased art in order to help artists whom he 
liked or who simply needed his help. His buy¬ 
ing was therefore not prompted by art discrim¬ 
ination so much as by human kindness. In his 
Museum giving, however, his standard was 
different. He gave only what he himself con¬ 
sidered worthy, interesting or valuable to such 
a collection as the Museum was making—a 
collection of living art, with strong emphasis 
on art of this community. Much of the collec¬ 
tion, which bears his name, represents there¬ 
fore the best of what he knew and liked and 
believed in, done by the artists he knew and 
valued. It has a personal meaning and warmth, 
therefore, that collections often lack. It rep¬ 
resents a careful planning, too, for he delib¬ 
erately gathered groups of work, representing 
different phases and the development of an 
artist’s production which he believed important. 

In this connection, therefore, one reads not 
only a chronicle of contemporary art as it 
appeared to a sensitive and interested collector, 
but also Albert Bender’s faith in the art of his 
time. 

Concluded on Page 6, Col. 2 
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Albert Bender’s Contribution 

By Edward Bruce 
Continued from Page 2 

were acclaimed. Often a painter or a sculptor 
would take me to see what Albert Bender had 
done for him. University officials, museum 
curators, writers, painters, sculptors—all have 
shared with me their praise of this collector 
who, like the collectors of old, enjoyed the 
society and the works of his contemporary 
artists. If we had more creative collectors of 
his character and kind, the world of art would 
be infinitely happier for the artists. 

Through a long life he was a rare stimulus 
to the artists of his day, while at the same time 
Ins appreciation was not by any means limited 
to the contemporary. 

I believe that the true reason why the contri¬ 
bution of Albert Bender to the civilization of 
this period was so invaluable comes back, as I 
mentioned at the beginning of this note, to that 
quality of wonder which made every fresh 
discovery for him a source of delight. Always 
he was looking for more. Every new spirit 
which came within the realm of his perceiving 
intuition again surprised him. Each time the 
artist brought him a new happiness. And cer¬ 
tainly nothing seemed to make Albert Bender 
happier than the discovery that some artist 
whose work he loved was developing in his 
scope and powers. 

For me it is not the later gatherings in which 
Albert Bender shared or was the guest of honor 
that will stay with me as ever fresh memories. 
I shall cling to that first meeting in which I 
saw him almost as a spirit without physical 
background. This memory winds like a thread 
through all the later memories. Together these 
memories are of a man whose national and in¬ 
ternational fame are, for my selfish purposes, 
less inspiring than those personal contacts with 
him in which his powers for fresh and ever 
fresher wonder enabled me to enjoy a greater 
power of wonder. 


The Albert Bender Collection 

By Grace Morley 
Continued from Page 5 

His help will he missed, his generosity will 
not soon he matched, but most of all his gentle 
thoughtfulness, his warm enthusiasm for a new 
find, his delight in the art he had been able 
to gather together, his faith in the art of today 
and his belief in the Museum cannot he re¬ 
placed. When works from the Albert M. Bender 
Collection are shown, they will recall the great 
spirit of the giver, and will remain for him 
here in San Francisco a memorial of the kind 
that was closest to his heart. 

.VV\ 
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Memorial to Albert 

Continued from Page 5, Col. 1 

ser, Dr. Herbert M. Evans, W. Parmer Fuller, 
Leon Gel her, Edwin Grabhorn, Morgan A. 
Gunst, Mrs. Walter A. Haas, Dr. Walter Heil, 
Mrs. E. S. Heller, Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
Charles Kendrick, Mrs. Marcus S. Koshland. 
Frederick J. Koster, Benjamin H. Lehman, 
Oscar Lewis, Mrs. Dorothy Wright Liebes, 
Clarence R. Lindner, Dr. George D. Lyman, 
Duncan McDuffie, Garrett W. McEnerney, Gar¬ 
field D. Merner, Gaetano Merola, Dr. Henry 
Meyer, Pierre Monteux, Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley, San Francisco Museum of Art, Miss 
Alicia Mosgrove, Edward F. O’Dea, Bishop 
Edward L. Parsons, Timothy L. Pflueger, Got- 
tardo Piazzoni, Dr. Langley Porter, Mrs. Stan¬ 
ley Powell. 

Alfred E. Raas, Rev. Charles A. Ramm, Dr. 
Irving F. Reichert, Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein¬ 
hardt, Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, Ottorino Ronchi, 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, Ansley K. Salz, 
Judge M. C. Sloss, Frank Sloss, Eldridge T. 
Spencer, Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Mrs. Sig¬ 
mund Stern, Ralph Stackpole, Noel Sullivan, 
Alfred Sutro, Mrs. Nion R. Tucker, Mrs. John 
I. Walter, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Col. Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, Edward Bruce and others. 








